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A FEW WORDS Oi\ COLONEL INGERSOLL. 

BY FKEDEKIC WILLIAM FAEEAK, D.D., F.E.S., AKCHDEACON AND 
CANON OF WESTMINSTEE. 



Although the views of Colonel IngersoU lie immeasurably 
apart from my own, he will not find in this paper a word of in- 
Tective or discourtesy. I never saw him, and he is as much a 
mere name to me as I am to him. I am not writing any formal 
refutation of his paper. I do not think that it needs any 
systematic refutation, since I cannot find in it a single proposi- 
tion which has not been refuted ten thousand times. His paper 
seems to me to be sweepingly assertive, rather than argumentative. 
There is very little resemblance between Colonel IngersoU and St. 
Paul, but in reading his paper I am reminded of what the heathen 
critic Longinus unjustly said of the Apostle, that he was 
Ttpoi6rd.ixs.vov Soyfiaroi dvaitoSsiycrov — " a master in undemon- 
strated dogma." Theologians have often been accused of laying 
down the law, but I know no living theologian who would venture 
to whirl us through such masses of more than disputable proposi- 
tions with the "airy and fastidious levity" displayed in Colonel 
Ingersoll's papers, " Why Am I an Agnostic ?" 

Instead of logic, we have the unlimited enunciation of immense 
generalities. We are hurried breathlessly from sentence to sen- 
tence in which the writer tosses aside the deepest and most perma- 
nent convictions of the vast majority of mankind as though they 
were too absurd even to need an answer. He fulminates, as if they 
were decisive, objections which from time immemorial the human 
mind has deliberately set aside as inapplicable or inconclusive, and 
which it continues, and will continue, to set aside, in every age, 
with the most superlative indifference. We are driven to meet his 
assertions with a perpetual protest, an incessant negation. In the 
course of a few pages he is sure to make a multitude of statements 
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whicli it would take a whole volume to argue out, but which it 
is in reality useless to argue any further. It is useless, because, 
first, ever since philosophy began, the replies to them have been 
already urged ; secondly, because they rest on premises which 
are both openly and tacitly repudiated by Christian apologists ; 
thirdly, because they are so ineffectual that there has never been 
an age, in which thought or literature existed at all, to which they 
have not been familiar, and yet they have never sufficed to shake 
the conviction of any large multitude, either of the learned who 
have sounded them to the very depths, or of the ignorant whom 
they may perplex, but whose faith refuses to be troubled by the limi- 
tations of their intelligence ; fourthly, because the infidel so reso- 
lutely refuses to accept the axioms and the experiences of the be- 
liever that he is felt to be beyond the reach of argument, since 
there is no common ground or, which the two can meet at all ; 
fifthly, because the statements are in themselves sometimes true, 
or partially true, but are mixed up with inferences to which they 
do not properly lead, and which seem to Christians to be infinitely 
false. 

A few sentences from the first page of Colonel Ingersoll's first 
paper will prove, I think, that we have a right to complain of im- 
measurable assertions mixed up with unexceptionable truisms, in 
which, however, a false issue appears to be insinuated. 

I. He begins by saying : 

" The same rules or latvs of probability must govern in religious 
questions as in others." 

This is an exceedingly dubious and disputable assertion. The 
first postulate of revelation is that it appeals to man's spirit; 
and the spirit is a sphere of being which transcends the spheres 
of the senses and the understanding. If a man denies the very 
existence of a spiritua-l intuition, he is like a blind man criticising 
colors, or a deaf man criticising harmonies. Eevelation must be 
judged by its own criteria. St. Paul draws a marked distinction 
between the spirit of the world and the spirit which is of God. He 
claimed to speak, " not in woi'ds which man's wisdom teacheth, but 
which the spirit teacheth, interpreting spiritual things to spiritual 
men." And he adds : " The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned." He seems 
then to lay down a rule which is the reverse of Colonel Ingersoll's. 
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The rules of probability in religious questions may be quite dif- 
ferent from, and yet far stronger than, those which prevail in 
other questions. A man can hardly expect to understand the full 
force of evidence sufficient indeed for the understanding, but 
making its ultimate appeal to faculties which he has himself atro- 
phied within him, or of which he repudiates the existence. Cole- 
ridge says : 

" The owlet AtheUm. 
Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close. 
And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven. 
Cries out,' Where is it ? " " 

It is not open to agnostics to reply: " The evidences of Chris- 
tianity are no evidences to us, since they are addressed to elements 
of being which we no longer possess." For those evidences are 
largely historical, and appeal to the reason, while they rest upon 
faith as to their final issues. And it may well be questioned 
whether any man, except by determined and dangerous choice, 
can utterly suppress elements which appear to be all but universal 
in man's essential nature ; for, even if he have suppressed them, 
might he not resuscitate them ? Or, if these propositions be 
disputed, ought he still to draw — and to endeavor to force upon 
others — inferences which may only be due to his own defective 
spirituality ? Men of science tell us that there are ultra-violet 
rays of light invisible to the naked eye. Supposing that such 
rays can never be made apprehensible to our individual senses, 
are we therefore justified in a categorical denial that such rays 
exist ? The truths which agnostics repudiate have been, and are, 
acknowledged by all except a fraction of the human race. Are the 
testimony and the judgment of mankind to go for nothing ? Are 
we contemptuously to reject the witness of innumerable multi- 
tudes of the good and wise that — with a spiritual reality more 
convincing to them than the material evidences which converted 
the apostles — they have seen, and heard, and their hands have 
handled the Word of Life ? 

II. " TJiere is no subject," continues the Colonel, " — andean 
ie none — concerning which any human being is under any obliga- 
tion to believe without evidence." 

Certainly there is not. But the obvious insinuation that the 
truths of Christianity — nay, even the existence of God — are 
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" without evidence," is one of the immense instances of petitio 
principii in which the Colonel's pages abound. Plato speaks of 
men who can believe in nothing except what they can eat, or 
drink, or grasp in both hands. The sort of evidence which ag- 
nostics choose to claim may or may not be forthcoming, may or 
may not be rendered impossible by the nature of the case. But 
the notion that nine hundred and ninety-nine human beings out 
of every thousand believe in the existence of a God, and that one- 
third of the world's inhabitants have embraced the faith of Chris- 
tians, " witJiout evidence," is outrageous and historically absurd. 
The divine beauty of Christianity itself, and its proved adapta- 
bility to the needs of every branch of the human race ; the 
grandeur and predominance of Christendom ; the ideal of 
Christ in its unparalleled and transcendent loveliness ; a vast, 
continuous stream of historic testimony ; the triumph of the 
cross over all the power, splendor, and genius of paganism ; the 
conversion of the barbarian ; the remoulding of all civilized so- 
ciety ; the slow, yet visible and vast, amelioration which is being 
unbrokenly assured by the diffusion of truths which the Gospel 
first brought to light, — these are evidences of overwhelming force 
to many minds, and yet they constitute but a fraction of the 
deeper evidence, not only of the existence of God, but of the rev- 
elation of God by thousands of voices which speak to the mind 
of man as part of the daily and the most divine exjterience of un- 
numbered souls. 

III. " Neither is there any intelligent being who can, hy any 
possibility, be flattered by the exercise of ignorant credulity." 

I cannot go so far as to say that there is no being who might 
not possibly be so flattered; but every one will emphatically admit 
that God is not such a being. Only here, as is incessantly the 
case, Colonel Ingersoll merely sets up his own man of straw to en- 
joy the pleasure of knocking him down again. What does he 
gain by stigmatizing as "ignorant credulity" that inspired, 
inspiring, invincible conviction — the formative principle of noble 
efforts and self-sacrificing lives — which at this moment, as during 
all the long millenniums of the past, has been held not only by the 
ignorant and the credulous, but by those whom all the ages have 
regarded as the ablest, the wisest, the most learned, the most 
gifted of mankind ? 

IV. " The man who, without prejudice, reads and understands 
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the Old and New Testaments will cease to be an orthodox 
Christian." 

What Colonel Ingersoll's definition of "an orthodox Christian" 
would be, I cannot pretend to imagine. Probably he would include 
under the word "orthodox" a gi-eat many views which many 
Christians have held, but which are in no sense a part of Christian 
faith, nor in any way essential to it. But I stand appalled before 
the enormous arrogance of assumption which thus looks down on 
some of the greatest intellects from the whole height of its own 
inferiority, and brands as " prejudiced " those myriads of students 
of Holy Writ who probably know ten thousand times more of 
the Scriptures than Colonel Ingersoll. Is a controversy to be de- 
cided by anybody's assertion that we are of necessity "pre- 
judiced," merely because we believe in a God (if that be the 
Colonel's point), or because we hold unshaken the truths which 
we daily find to be prolific of blessing, and which are deepened in 
us by every expansion of our knowledge and every fact of our 
widening experience!' 

V. " The intelligent man who investigates the religion of any 
country without fear and without prejudice will not and cannot 
be a believer." 

Argal, every believer in any religion is either an incompetent 
idiot or a coward with a dash of prejudice ! Such seems to be 
the only possible inference. If Colonel Ingersoll really takes in 
the meaning implied by his own words, I should think that he 
would have recoiled before the exorbitant and unparalleled hardi- 
hood of thus branding with fatuity, with craven timidity, or with 
indolent inability to resist a bias, the majority of mankind, as 
well as the brightest of human intellects. Surely no human being 
can be taken in by the show of self-confidence involved in such 
assertions as this ! It is as useless to combat their unsup- 
ported obstreperousness as it is to argue with a man who bawls 
out a proposition in very loud tones and thumps the table to em- 
phasize his own infallibility. We have but to glance at the 
luminous path in the firmament of human greatness to see thou- 
sands of names of men whose intellect (as he would himself be the 
first to admit) was, in comparison with the Colonel's, as Dhawal- 
aghari to a molehill, who have yet studied each his own form of 
religion with infinitely greater power than he has done, 
and have set to their seal that God is true. If such names 
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as those of Jerome, Augustine, Alfred, Charlemagne, Thomas 
Aquinas, Eoger Bacon, Copernicus, Kepler, Verulam, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Ray, Newton, and all their starry 
compeers are now to be sneered at as credulous bigots of a 
pre-critical and pre-scientific age, are the great men of our own 
post-scientific age to be equally waved aside as incompetent and 
superstitious ? 

Let the Colonel run through the names of all the truly great 
and world-famous Americans of his own day, as well as in the 
history of his country : can he produce even one who shared 
or shares his views ? We need but think of our own con- 
temporaries. Dr. Whewell was a man whose range of know- 
ledge was absolutely encyclopaedic, and who had studied every 
branch of science and every phase of religion : he was a clergy- 
man and an entire believer. Faraday was, by common consent, 
the most eminent man of science in his day; and he had the 
Christian faith of a child. Spottiswoode was president of the 
Royal Society, and his rare mathematical genius led all the scien- 
tists of his day to demand for him a grave, a few years ago, in 
Westminster Abbey. The dear friend of my college days, Pro- 
fessor Clark Maxwell, whose premature death was mourned by all, 
stood, by European acknowledgment, in the very front rank of 
scientific genius; and he was an earnest Christian. Sir Gabriel 
Stokes is the living president of the Royal Society, and a fore- 
most representative of contemporary science; and he is a sincere 
and humble Churchman. So is Sir William Dawson, of Canada, 
who, two years ago, presided over the British Association. Pro- 
fessor Max Muller is almost the founder of the modern science of 
comparative religion; and not many years ago he delivered in 
Westminster Abbey an eloquent plea in favor of Christian mis- 
sions. Colonel IngersoU perhaps relies on the names of Mr. Dar- 
win and Professors Tyndall and Huxley; but, not to dwell on the 
fact that their supposed beliefs are the exception, rather than the 
rule, among men of science, not one of them has ever denied the 
existence of a God. They would certainly reject a great part of 
what Colonel IngersoU asserts. 

And if we turn to all the greatest living writers of England 
and America of this generation, I doubt whether even one of them 
was or is an " agnostic," much less an atheist. Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning stand far above all other poets of this genera- 
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tion in England, as Longfellow, and Holmes, and Lowell, and 
Whittier do in America. Kuskin and Carlyle in England, Ban- 
croft and Parkman in America, are leading prose writers. Which 
of all these is an agnostic ? And why need we set aside all the the- 
ologians? Dr. Lightfoot was a man of immense learning and 
ability, and is equalled in these respects by his successor. Dr. 
Westcott, who superadds to those qualities a real spiritual genius : 
they have investigated the Christian religion and its earliest 
documents au fond, and are in the highest sense of the word 
" orthodox believers. " Are we at once to take Colonel IngersoU's 
decision either that they are not " intelligent men," or that they 
only studied religion with fear and prejudice ? He appears to 
disbelieve in the existence of a God. But M. Kenan, whom he 
will hardly characterize as an ignorant, credulous, or biassed re- 
ligionist, will tell him that " the progress of reason is fatal only 
to the false gods. The true God of the universe, the one God 
whom men adore when they do a good deed, or when they advise 
their fellow-men aright, is established for all eternity." 

I might follow Colonel IngersoU through page after page of his 
Soyuata dvanoSsiKTa, if space permitted ; but I think that these 
his first sentences will suffice to show that we may not unreason- 
ably demur to his statements. In many things which he says it 
seems to me that he entirely mistakes and misstates the stand- 
point of Christians. His paper seems to me to be full — if he will 
pardon the expression — of immeasurable confusions. He speaks 
with broad contempt of beliefs which are to me, as to thousands — 
nay to millions — of mankind, dearer than mortal life ; yet we 
reply to him without anger or denunciation, desiring only to indi- 
cate why his writings and speeches will leave Christianity exactly 
where they found it. The truths which made their way through 
the civilized world in spite of frantic opposition — the truths which 
prevailed over Judaism with its fifteen hundred years of gorgeous 
worship and solemn memories — the truths against which a splen- 
did civilization in all the plenitude of its imperial power arrayed 
itself in vain, — are not likely to be shaken, now that they have 
been so long, and so passionately, and so beneficially accepted by 
all that which history reveals as gre'atest and noblest in the intellect 
and character of our race. The faith whose fundamental doc- 
trines have seen generations of opponents sink into oblivion has 
nothing to fear from rhetorical assault. It throve and conquered 
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not only in spite of thirty legions, but also in spite of all that the 
flashing wit of Luoian, or the haughty mysticism of Porphyry, or 
the battering eloquence and keen criticism of Celsus could do 
against it. Hobbes, Spinoza, Bayle, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
the keen sarcasm of Voltaire, the powerful style of Diderot, the 
English Deists, the French Encyclopaedists, the corrosive analysis 
of the school of Tubingen, the microscopic skepticism of Strauss, 
the perfumed dreams of Eenan — what have they effected ? Count 
over our great statesmen, our great writers, our great travellers, 
even our great scientists, and the infidels among them can be 
reckoned on the fingers. Securus judical orMs terrarum. The 
argumentative position of Christianity is stronger at this moment 
than it ever was. All that Colonel IngersoU has said or can say 
against it has been said better and said before, and has not produced 
the slightest appreciable effect upon the judgment of mankind. 

I do not use the word " infidel " with the least desire to create 
any unfair prejudice. The word has always been understood to 
mean one who does not believe in the existence of God, and this I 
suppose to be Colonel Ingersoll's position. If he prefers to call him- 
self " an agnostic," let him by all means retain the title. But it is 
a very vague title. There is a sense in which we are all agnostics. 
We all admit that " what we know is little, what we are ignorant 
of is immense." Pew thoughtful men accept the utterances of 
those divines who speak of God " as familiarly as they would 
about a man whom they knew in the next street." We profess 
no such intimate knowledge of what has taken place " in the 
inmost council-chambers of the Trinity " as has filled many a 
futile folio of that kind of theology which, to quote the phrase 
of Eoger Bacon, " languet et asininat circum male intellecta." 
" He that cometh to God must believe that he is," says the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, " and that he is a re warder of 
them that diligently seek him." The former of those truths we 
know by a conviction which has grown with our growth and 
strengthened with our strength, and is interfused with the most 
essential elements of our being. The second we believe from 
daily spiritual experience, confirmed by that of generations of 
the most truthful, the most innocent, and the most noble of man- 
kind. These truths, and those which are enshrined in the 
Apostle's creed, contain all that is indispensable for Christian 
communion. 

VOL. CL. — so. 403. 39 
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The essential doctrines of the church must be judged by her 
universal formulae, not by the opinions of this or that theologian, 
however eminent, or even of any number of theologians, unless the 
church has stamped them with the sanction of her formal and 
distinct acceptance. " Everything in the choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth," it has been said, " is a proof of human 
ignorance." In other words, omnia exeunt in mysterium. We 
cannot advance far in any direction, whether in religion or in 
science, without finding ourselves face to face with an adamantine 
wall of impenetrable contradictions. But this consideration has 
never afEected the fundamental beliefs of man. Job profoundly 
trusted in God ; yet he asked : " Canst thou by searching find 
out God ? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion ? It is as high as heaven ; what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?" Our beliefs are surrounded 
by immense and innumerable perplexities ; but those perplexities 
do not distress us, because we know them to be due to the inevit- 
able limitations of our finite understandings. With the wise 
ancient rabbis we learn to say, "I do not knoiu." Nor is it Chris- 
tians only who have successfully transcended these difficulties. 
The Brahmanic religion is famous for its meditative profundity, 
and no thinkers — not even those of the school of Alexandria — 
were more deeply impressed with the unimaginable transcendency 
of the supreme than were the early Hindoo Vedantists. In one 
of their philosophemes Brahma shoots down a pillar of light be- 
tween the two conflicting inferior deities, Vishnu and Sheeva. 
Vishnu wings his way upwards for a thousand years with the 
speed of lightning, but he finds himself no nearer the summit of 
that pillar. Sheeva wings his way downwards with the speed of 
lightning for a thousand years, but he finds himself no nearer to 
its base. Thus strikingly did they express the unsearchableness 
of the Divine Essence : and yet they believed therein. 

So far as I can see, the arguments on which Colonel IngersoU 
mainly relies in his attacks on Christianity, and, indeed, on all 
forms of religious faith, are, first, the difficulty of conceiving 
the nature of God ; secondly, the existence of evil ; thirdly, the 
impossibility of miracles ; and fourthly, the asserted errors and 
imperfections of the Bible. To answer him fully, argument by 
argument and point by point, would take volumes, because it is 
always possible to state an objection in a sentence which it 
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requires a whole education to refute. I should be perfectly willing 
to meet each objection separately and point by point. But as 
this is impossible in the space at my disposal, I will merely glance 
at the first two. 

I. (1) He seems to think that, because certain conceptions are 
inexplicable, they are therefore inconceivable and non-existent. 
"7s it possible for the human mind to conceive of an infinite per- 
sonality ? " he asks. Why, certainly it is ; for human minds 
innumerable have done so. When we talk of things " incon- 
ceivable," "unthinkable," "incomprehensible," we only mean 
that our faculties are finite and limited. And yet we may believe, 
and are forced to believe, in the existence of things beyond their 
range. The asymptote is a mathematical line which constantly 
approaches nearer and nearer to a circle, and which yet never 
touches it, though it be produced to infinity. What are we to 
make of " everlasting approximation, yet impossible concourse"? 
The thing is inconceivable; and yet let Colonel Ingersoll ask any 
mathematician, and he will tell him that there is such a line as 
the asymptote, and that you cannot displace the line ever so little 
without its cutting off an arc of the circle. 

(2) Again, the Colonel says : " Can the human mind imagine 
a beginningless being?" and proceeds to show, not the con- 
tradiction, but the purely d-priori assumption of improbability 
which arises from such a conception. Does he believe that 
there is such a thing as space ? He will hardly be guilty of the 
absurdity of denying that he does. Well, but space is quite as 
impossible to conceive as God. " Considered in itself," says Sir 
William Hamilton, " space is positively inconceivable, either as 
absolute or as infinite. It is inconceivable as a whole, either 
infinitely bounded, or absolutely unbounded ; it is unthinkable 
as a part, either infinitely divisible, or absolutely indivisible." 
Yet space is an entity. " While, on the hypothesis of their ob- 
jectivity," says Mr. Herbert Spencer, " space and time must be 
classed as things, we find, on experiment, that to represent them 
in thought as things is impossible." They are entirely unthink- 
able as entities, because they have no attributes, and because 
we cannot assert of them either that they are limited or that 
they are unlimited. We can, for instance, "form no mental 
image of unbounded space, and yet are totally unable to imagine 
bounds beyond which there is no space." Space and time, then,. 
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are wholly incomprehensible ; and " while our belief in their ob- 
jective reality is insurmountable, we are unable to give any 
rational account of it." 

That is but one passing illustration out of multitudes which 
might be given, but it is quite sufficient to demonstrate the ab- 
solute futility of such arguments against the existence of God, 
and against any act of creation, as Colonel IngersoU attempts to 
draw from the d-priori difficulties on which he dwells. We meet 
with what appear to be direct antinomies in every region of our 
existence, and they affect neither our primary beliefs nor our daily 
actions, because we know that they simply arise from the limita- 
tions of our imperfect nature, and from the fact that we only 
see an infinitesimal arc of an immeasurable curve. 

II. Passing to another sphere of argument, Colonel IngersoU 
seems to assume that the existence of evil disproves the existence 
of God. He says: " He who cannot harmonize the cruelties of the 
Bible with the goodness of Jehovah, cannot harmonize the cruelties 
of N attire with the goodness and wisdom of a supposed Deity. He 
will find it impossible to account for pestilence and famine, for 
earthquake and storm, for slavery, for the triumph of the strong 
over the weak," etc., etc., etc. I say "etc., etc., etc.," simply 
because any amount of expansion or reiteration makes no diiter- 
ence whatever to the main position. What can Colonel IngersoU 
say about the so-called "cruelties of Nature" which was not more 
forcibly said by St. Paul in the single verse, " We know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now"? and what can he say about the multitudinous miseries of 
man more decisive than St. Paul's, " And not only so, but our- 
selves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves groan within ourselves"? 

The Apostle, at any rate, felt no sort of disturbance from the 
multiplication of reams of illustrations which might be founded 
on his admission. He was perfectly well aware that evil exists as 
well as good in this world of God. He knew that 

" Dragons were, and serpenta are. 
And blind-worms will be " ; 

nor did he attempt for a moment to 

" Skin and film the uleerous place " 
by any rose-pink optimism. He might have shown that this 
suffering educes heroism iu a thousand forms, and serves to the 
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immense ennoblement of all that is sacred and unselfish in 
human life. He might have argued that "a, world without a con- 
tingency or an agony could have had no hero and no saint." He 
could have proved that, in thousands of unsuspected ways, God 
educes good out of evil. He might have demonstated, as modern 
science enables us to demonstrate with still more cogency, that 
much of the apparent misery and anguish is transitory, and even 
phantasmal ; that many of the seeming forces of destruction are 
overruled to ends of beneficence ; that most of man's disease and 
anguish is due to his own sin and folly and willfulness, not to 
Grod ; that the signature of beauty with which God has stamped 
the whole visible world, alike in the sky and on the earth, alike 
in the most majestic phenomena of unintelligent creation and in 
its humblest and most microscopic productions, is a perpetual 
proof that God is a God of love ; that we only have to look up to 
the soft beneficence of the overarching azure to see that "we 
were not made in vain "; and that, after we have contemplated 
nature at her worst, we may still declare that her myriad voices 
in their mirth and sweetness, her pomp of glorious hues, her 
revelries of delicious ripeness, her kind smile, her sweet 
human faces are a perpetual protest against the pessimism of 
man's blind despair. Even if we had no hope beyond, we could 
still "climb by these sunbeams to the Father of Lights"; we could 
still say from the teachings of nature that 

" God Is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And then, looking within and around me, I ever renew 
( With that stoop of the soul, which, in bending, upraises it too) 
The submission of man's nothing-perfect to God's all -complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to his feet." 

But St. Paul did not deem it necessary to enter into any of 
these considerations. One belief was sufficient to make the 
groaning of all creation and of man no insuperable problem to 
him — ^the belief, namely, that there should come the Palingenesia, 
the restoration of all things; and that alike we ourselves and the 
unintelligent creation are all waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body. 

Let me assure Colonel Ingersoll that he will not make a single 
convert, or pervert, by endless variations of the one fundamental 
theme that evil exists. The arguments reduce themselves to the 
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antique and perfectly inefficacious one : " Evil exists; therefore 
Grod must be either weak to permit it, or wicked to cause it." A 
babe in Christ will not be disturbed by such considerations. 
"How can the Deist satisfactorily account for the sufferings of 
women and children ? " asks Colonel Ingersoll. We do not pre- 
tend to offer any compact logical solution of the problem of evil. 
We are not called upon to construct theodic£eas; we are called 
upon to love God and our neighbor, and herein lies for us the 
path of perfect confidence and perfect peace. The syllogism of 
faith is diiferently constructed from the syllogism of doubt, but 
to our minds it carries its own triumphant demonstration There 
is nothing new in the reiterated objection. It has already been 
considered in three whole books of the Old Testament, as 
well as in many isolated passages. 

Colonel Ingersoll is troubled about the martyrs. He says that 
the believer " ivillfind it impossible to account for the martyrs— for 
the lurning of the good, the noile, the loving, by the ignorant, the 
malicious, and the infamous." He cannot hate the Inquisition more 
cordially than I do, but he cannot put the martyrs to a worse use, 
or one which they would have more indignantly repudiated, than 
to use their heroic sufferings as an argument for overthrowing the 
faith for which they died. They would have smiled with infinite 
pityat the inference which he deduces from their fate. Torture and 
stake never disturbed for a moment the blissful serenity of their 
faith in God. Not one of them but would have said : " Though 
he slay me, yet put I my trust in him." His Spirit was to them 
as "a moist, whistling wind" amid the roai-ing furnace, and he 
let his angel of the dew stand by them in the flames. They ex- 
perienced the divine paradox of Christianity — joy in the midst of 
much affliction. We have no right to assume that the primary 
duty of the Divine Being was to create the greatest amount of 
immediate comfort ; but the sufferers to whose case the Colonel 
appeals to disprove the existence of God looked on martyrdom as 
their crown of rejoicing, and would have been the most earnest 
in proclaiming his immeasurable love. 

To turn for one moment only to positive considerations : two 
things which are about us and within us should be ample to prove 
the being of a God : the two things which Kant said impressed 
him with such solemn awe — " the starry heavens above, and the 
moral law within." 
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" The starry heavens above." '' It is all very toell, genUemen, 
hut who made all these 9 " asked the young Napoleon, pointing to 
the stars of heaven, as he sat with the French savans on the deck of 
the vessel which was carrying him to Egypt, after they had 
proved to their own satisfaction that there was no God. To 
most minds it is a question finally decisive. We take up a book — 
the poems of Homer or the Vedas of Hindostan. They were 
written unknown centuries ago. The hands have long been 
unmortised from the wrists of those who wrote them, and have 
crumbled into dust, and they themselves have become but a 
legend and a name, or not even a name : yet you might as well try 
to persuade us that the material constituents of those books had 
sprung into existence by the accidental conflux of chance atoms, 
and that the letters had danced into fortuitous agglomeration and 
shaped themselves into philosophy and song, as argue, with the 
atheist, that the wide seas and the everlasting hills, the air we 
breathe, the liquid crystal that we drink, the blue sky over our 
heads and the white clouds that float in it, the trees in the illimit- 
able forests and the birds and the beasts that dwell in their 
shadow, and the sun and the moon and the stars also, and man 
with his wide thoughts and holy prayers, — that all these things, 
with all the pomp and prodigality of their beauty, their wonder 
and their power, made themselves; or — which is the same 
thing in other words — that they were the fortuitous result of 
eddying atoms, blind forces, impersonal laws. Prom the great 
sun in the heavens to the little wayside flower, freaked with crim- 
son or interlaced with purple lines ; from the star Sirins, rushing 
from us with inconceivable velocity into unknown space, to the 
feather on a bird or the smallest of the 34,000 eyes of the dragon- 
fly, the whole universe is revealing to us 

" The unambiguous footsteps of a God 
Who gives its lustre to the insect's wing, 
And wheels his chariot in the rolling worlds." 

And if we be blind to these sights, deaf to these voices, dead to 
these appeals, we have a voice within us, still and small, yet 
louder than the thunder. Conscience not only tells us of the God 
above us ; it is the voice of God within us. It is the " Categoric 
Imperative " which says to each man: "Thou must," "Thou 
oughtest." It is "the aboriginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its 
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sanctions and anathemas." It is "the wondrous power which 
works neither by insinuation, flattery, nor threat ; but, merely by 
holding up the naked law in the soul, extorts for itself reverence, 
if not always obedience, and before which all appetites are dumb, 
however secretly they may rebel." 

The infidel entangles himself in difficulties incomparably 
more insoluble than the believer. He is utterly unable to account 
for the existence of matter or of force. He can give no explana- 
tion of the origin of motion ; or of the source of life ; or of the 
obvious design which runs through the whole of nature ; or of the 
dawn of consciousness and rational thought ; or of the freedom of 
the will.* But, without entering on any of these subjects, we 
may say, as Carlyle said of Frederick the Great, that to him " it 
was flatly inconceivable that intellect and moral emotion could 
have been put in him by an entity that had none of its own." 

P. W. Farear. 

* These difflcultles in the path of the atheist were well enforced in a lecture by 
DuBois Beymond, the secretary ot the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 



